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NE of our correspondents, re- 
ferring to the editorial in the 
last issue of the magazine about 
Mr. Dement’s new book, re- 


quests us to review “Aristog- 
raphy” at length. It is not necessary. The 
publication of “Aristography” once more 
gives force to the statement that no 
really original or successful system of 
shorthand has been produced by an au- 
thor of mature years or of long practical 


experience. 

It is a singular fact that in all the 
long record of shorthand authorship 
there is not to be found a system of any 
note which was produced when the au- 
thor of it was much out of his teens. 
What is justly regarded as the most 
famous and most original of modern 
systems—the German system of Gabels- 
berger—was invented when its author 
was about twenty-seven; the most pop- 
ular of French systems, the Duploye, 
was published when M. Duploye was 
about twenty-six; Isaac Pitman was 
but twenty-three when the system with 
which his name is associated was 
given to the world, and even the most 
notable modifications of that system— 
the Graham and Munson—were pub- 
lished when their authors were twenty- 
four and twenty-nine, respectively. Many 
other instances could be cited. 

In contrast with these admittedly suc- 
cessful and epoch-making systems, there 
is a depressingly long list of unsiccess- 
ful “systems” published by authors of 
mature years and great experience as re- 
porters. These works simply embody 
variations of the systems which their 
authors had written professionally for 
many years. 

The truth is that when one has writ- 
ten a particular form of shorthand for 


The Teachings of Shorthand History 


a long time his mind and hand become 
so habituated to its principles, charac- 
ters and combinations that it is well- 
nigh impossible for him to conceive of 
any principles, characters or methods of 
abbreviation that differ in any essential 
from those to which he has been so long 
accustomed. This is perhaps more or 
less true of anything requiring inventive 
skill, but it is peculiarly so of shorthand. 
Anyone who has changed from one sys- 
tem of shorthand to another constructed 
on an entirely different basis will re- 
member how difficult it was for him to 
become familiar with new combinations 
of characters or to execute them easily. 
This difficulty is, of course, greatly in- 
tensified where an attempt is made to 
produce a new system. 

In the case of “Aristography,” it is 
not, therefore, surprising to find that it 
embodies nearly all the principles and 
peculiarities of the system its author has 
used for about thirty years. It is geo- 
metrical, and it contains shading and 
position writing—shading being applied 
even to a _ straight upward stroke! 
Hooks, both large and small, are used 
for the representation of consonants— 
hooks forward and hooks turned back- 
ward; the illogical and absurd “shorten- 
ing to add” expedient is there. It is all 
very familiar. 

The system claims consideration be- 
cause of the prominence of Mr. Dement 
as a Pitmanic writer and author, and on 
account of the statement made in the 
first paragraph that in it “the vowels 
play as important a part as the conso- 
nants.” In “Aristography” the vowels 
are represented by full-size, straight 
characters, and when we say that, we 
pass sentence on “Aristography.” 

The idea that the frequently occurring 
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vowels, the little connecting links _ of 
speech, can be represented in any other 
way than by the most facile connecting 
elements of shorthand—circles, loops and 
hooks—is so ridiculous that it will not 
bear discussion. 

As we have previously said, the ap- 
pearance of this new work by Mr. De- 
ment is a subject for congratulation. It 
will probably be recorded by the short- 
hand historian of the future as one of 
the last efforts to withstand the onward 
march of more natural methods of re- 
cording speech. 

To go back to the premises from 
which we started, it seems clear that the 
time for bold and original shorthand con- 
struction is early in life, when the mind 
is plastic to new impressions and is un- 
trammeled by precedent or habit. 


They Are All ‘‘Easy’”’ Now 


HE onlooker interested in short- 

hand who is gifted with a sense 

of humor is having a good deal 

of enjoyment these days. It is 

but two or three years since 
almost every advertisement of the pub- 
lishers of the old-time systems contained 
a vigorous denunciation of “easy” sys- 
tems. Today nearly all of them are try- 
ing to prove that their particular system 
is the easiest thing that ever happened. 
It would be cruel of us to say why this 
transformation has taken place—and for 
our readers it is perhaps unnecessary. 
But we direct attention to the advertis- 
ing antics of the antiques because they 
are interesting and amusing. 


Began as Stenographers 


John Weaver, the famous regenerated 
mayor of Philadelphia, got his start as a 
stenographer in a law office. 

Edward Bok, editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, who has made a fortune 
out of that publication, learned to do 
things well—as a stenographer. 

Mr. John Hayes, the well known rail- 
road president, was formerly a stenog- 
rapher. 

Mr. Louis Post, the talented editor of 
“The Public,” informed us the other 
day that he started life as a stenogra- 
pher. 

A great deal of publicity has recently 
been given to the utterances of the Hon. 
Mr. Frank Vanderlip, vice-president of 
the National City Bank, New York. It is 
but a few years since Mr. Vanderlip was 


a stenographer in Chicago—but he was 
a good one. 

The Postmaster General, George Bruce 
Cortelyou, has risen from the ranks with 
phenomenal rapidity. Twelve years ago 
he was a stenographer, then he became 
secretary to President Cleveland, was 
continued in that position by President 
McKinley, and afterwards by President 
Roosevelt until he entered the Cabinet as 
head of the newly-established Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. Last year 
he resigned to become chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, and he 
has recently re-entered the Cabinet as 
Postmaster General. A wonderful 
career—but remember he started as a 
stenographer. 

Ee 


We learn with deep regret of the 
death of Mrs. Helen M. Pernin, author 
of the Pernin adaptation of the famous 
French system of Duploye. 

Mrs. Pernin died on September 25th at 
Los Angeles, Cal., where she had been 
for three months, having gone there 
after visiting many well-known resorts 
in the past two years in a vain search 
for renewed health. The immediate 
cause of death was attributed to thoracic 
aneurism of the heart. 

Mrs. Pernin was a woman of unusual 
ability, who had devoted many years to 
the propagation of the system with 
which her name was identified, and her 
death will be regretted by teachers and 
writers of all systems. 

eS  - aS 


Corrections 


In our last issue, in the biographical 
notice of Mr. David E. Henry, we said 
that he had made the highest record 
(92.2) in examination for the Pitman 
Howard teacher’s certificate. The fig- 
ures should have been 97.2. 

Speaking of “Our Friends” we inad- 
vertently said that Miss Cora E. Holland 
was principal of the shorthand depart- 
ment of the Meyersdale Commercial Col- 
lege. It should have read, Cambria 
Business College, Johnstown, Pa., of 
which school J. L. Holtsclaw is the pro- 
prietor. 


Owing to the illness of the editor, 
some articles and facsimile plates of re- 
porting notes have been held over. 

* * * 

In this issue we have been obliged to 
use the same plates as last year in the 
Learners’ Department, as the new plates 
have been misplaced. 
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**Bankers”—John P. Altgeld 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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**Bankers’’— Continued 
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Cruglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 151 Wabash ash Ave. 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


A Course in Business English 
(See Gregg Writer for September and October) 


The Verb 


HE verb offers far more com- 

plications than any other part 

of speech, A noun means 

something apart from any other 

word connected with it; it calls 
up a simple picture, but does not assert 
anything; but the verb tells us what 
our word that stands for a person or 
thing does. With nouns alone it is not 
possible to say anything—that is, to 
make a statement, ask a question, or ex- 
press a command. To complete our 
thought we must use a verb, the most 
important word in language. It is a 
word that asserts or declares; it is a 
part of speech of which the office is 
predication, and which, either alone or 


with various modifiers or adjuncts, com- 
bines with a noun to make a sentence. 
Predication is the essential function of 


a verb, and this function is all that 
makes a verb. Nouns and verbs com- 
prise by far the greater part of the words 
in our language; they are the principal 
parts of speech in the sentence. The 
noun names the subject of thought, the 
verb asserts an attribute of this subject 
of thought. The attribute is usually an 
action—The horse runs. It may be a 
condition—The child seems well. It may 
be being or existence—God is, and was, 
and ever shall be. (This definition vir- 
tually excludes the copula, which as- 
serts no attribute until one is supplied.) 

One of the complications offered by 
the verb is that it may consist of more 
than one word. It may be a single 
word; as, grow, sees, do, unite. It may 
be a phrase; that is, a combination of 
several words used as a verb. There 
are a number of verbs known as auxil- 
iary verbs, some of which are used only 
as auxiliaries, and some of which may 
also appear as independent verbs. The 
verb, therefore, presents certain irregu- 
larities or variations to indicate action 
or state of being as regards the tone of 
affirmation (Mode), and the time 
(Tense). We must, because of the 
variation in the third person singular of 


the indicative mode, also consider Per- 
son and Number. Verbs, in English, 
have but few forms, or inflections. In con- 
sequence of this lack of inflection, it be- 
comes necessary to call in the help of 
other words to express ideas which, in 
some languages, are expressed by inflec- 
tion. These helping words, or auxili- 
aries, as they are called, are but few in 
number, but they are in almost constant 
use. The three most important auxili- 
aries are to be, to have, and to do. 

To be is the most irregular verb in 
the English language, and has many 
forms apparently utterly unlike, as am, és, 
are, was, were, as well as be and been. 
The verb to have is used to indicate a 
peculiar state of completeness in the 
action at a given time. The verb to do 
is used as an auxiliary to give peculiar 
emphasis to an assertion. Shall and will 
are two words used to indicate action or 
state of being at a future time. 


Shall or Will 


Most Americans, like most Scotch- 
men, use the word will too frequently, 
to the neglect of shall. 

Shall is the Old English sceal (skay’- 
al) and once meant owe, be obliged. It 
still may mean the same thing, when not 
used as a mere auxiliary. That is, should 
often means ought, which was once the 
past tense of owe. It still can mean “to 
be obliged.” “You shall,” “he shall,” 
are expressions that imply obligation, 
imposed by the speaker. “I shall at last 
die” still has in it the idea of being com- 
pelled. But this phrase illustrates hap- 
pily one way by which shall with the first 
person has come to be felt as a mere 
future. Nearly always today J shall 
names a voluntary act; but the volition 
is usually not emphasized; the speaker 
has usually made up his mind before he 
says J shall, and the words simply fore- 
tell the future act. “I shall be there” 
incidentally announces the speaker’s in- 
tention, but the chief thing it announces 
is that the speaker will be there. It is 
probably the future fact that is of inter- 
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est to his friends. Ordinarily, therefore, 
shall in the first person means futurity 
more than it means volition. 

Will is from wilian (wil’-yan), mean- 
ing to wish, to will. It frequently 
means that today, though in the second 
and third persons it is also used for the 
simple future. “I will” always implies vo- 
lition. I will implies either deliberate 
intention, distinct wish, or distinct will- 
ingness. “I will go” means “I am de- 
termined to go,” or, “I wish to go,” or, 
“T am willing to go.” Frequently such 
a phrase implies that there is opposi- 
tion or an obstacle. “You will,” “they 
will,” usually lack the volitive idea; 
they simply foretell that which you, 
they, are about to do. Yet you will, he 
will, they will may still mean you are 
determined, etc., if applied to a being 
that has the power of choice. Here one 
has but to emphasize the will, and the 
old meaning is brought back. Thus: 
“He will persist in doing so, though all 
his friends deplore it.” 

Our first rule will accordingly be as 
follows: To indicate mere futurity, use 
shall in the first person, will in the sec- 
ond and third. Examples: “I shall be 
glad to come. You and the others will 
find me on hand at the pier.” So far, 
so good. But note that this rule also 
applies when the speaker is made to re- 
port his own words in indirect narrative. 
“Abner says that he shall be glad to 
come, and that you and the others will 
find him on hand at the pier.” Just so 
if the indirect discourse is in the past, 
and it is still the speaker who reports 
his own words. “Abner said that he 
should be glad to come, and that you 
and the others would find him at the 
pier.” All this seems sensible enough, 
for the speaker is merely made to fore- 
tell his own future act. The rule is too 
often broken. “Abner said he was 
afraid he’d miss the boat.” Here the 
contraction he’d stands (as always) for 
he would, a form that is wrong in this 
place for he should. 

The same rule applies when the indi- 
rect narrative is merely implied; that 
is, when instead of such a word as say 
we have think, or fear, or believe. “Luke 
thinks he shall miss the boat,” is cor- 
rect, so is, “Luke feared he should miss 
the boat.” 

Suppose, now, it is no longer what 
Luke said about his own future act, but 
what somebody else said about it. 
“Evarts remarked that Luke was ready 
and would hurry to the pier, but Evarts 
feared that Luke would miss the boat.” 


The shall gives place naturally enough 
to will. After verbs of saying, thinking, 
telling, and the like, shall (or should) is 
the proper auxiliary if the future act is 
foretold by the actor. 

Now we are ready to ask how these 
words should be used in questions. A 
very simple rule is enough for most 
purposes. /n the second and third per- 
sons, use in the question the form you 
expect in the answer. 

“Shall you be at the pier by three, 
Abner?” Abner replies, “I certainly 
shall.” “Will you kindly bring my lunch 
with you? the cook has it ready.” “I 
will, with great pleasure.” 

The rule holds when applied to indi- 
rect discourse. Thus: “Abner’s aunt 
asked him whether he should be at the 
pier by three. Abner replied that he 
should. Then she wanted to know if he 
would kindly bring her lunch along; 
Abner promised that he would.” 

To say that the choice between 
would and should is governed by the 
same rules as those which govern the 
choice between will and shall and to 
say nothing more, might mislead. 
Would is sometimes used to signify 
habitual action; e. g., “When one vis- 
itor would say, ‘Well, upon my word, 
Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest 
children in the whole country.’ 
‘Ay, neighbor, she would answer, 
‘they are as heaven made _ them.’” 
Should is sometimes used in the sense 
of ought; e. g., “He should make better 
time than he does;”’ and sometimes in a 
conditional sense as the equivalent of 
“were to’; e. g., “If it should rain, he 
would not come.” In this conditional 
sense the present subjunctive was 
common in early English. One who 
bears in mind these other senses of 
would and should is usually determined 
by considerations similar to those tnat 
determine the choice between will and 
shall.—The Foundations of Rhetoric. 
Hill. 

References : English, Progressive 
Studies; Composition and Rhetoric, L. 
and E.; English Grammar, W. and L.; 
Goold Brown; The English Language 
and its Grammar, Mead; The Art of 
Writing and Speaking the English Lan- 
guage, Cody; A School Grammar of 
the English Language, Allen; The Cen- 
tury Dictionary; Lewis’ Grammar. 


Enclose—Inclose 


There is no difference whatever in the 
meaning of the words enclose and in- 
close. These are simply two forms for 
one and the same word. A large num- 
ber of similar pairs exist, such as en- 
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dors--indorse, entrust-intrust, cnqutre- 
ingvire. These doublets are used indif- 
ferently, and they are felt to be one and 
the same word. Jn- is an original Eng- 
lish prefix in certain words of native 
origin. Jn- is also a Latin prefix which 
became en- in French words taken from 
the Latin. En- first entered the English 
language along with certain’ French 
words in which it was a prefix, and 
which in their turn were derived from 
Latin words, in which the form of the 
preiix was in-. Later on large numbers 
of Latin words having the prefix in- 
we taken into the English language 
direct—not through the French. The 
result was that the prefixes in- and en- 
came in time to be used indifferently and 
interchangeably, and many words ex- 
isted, as they do still, as doublets, such 
as those mentioned above. There seems 
to be no- fixed rule of choice for these 
words in actual usage, and it is open to 
anyone to do about as he pleases in mak- 
ing a choice. As a matter of fact, the 


choice is frequently purely at haphaz- 
ard, even by the best writers, who may 
now use one form and again the other. 
The Century Dictionary notes “a con- 
stant tendency for en- to revert to the 


Latin form in-, the form en- even ceasing 
to be used in English or being used 
alongside of in- without distinction ;” 
while the Standard Dictionary speaks of 
some English words being written with 
“either cn- or in-, the tendency being to 
use im- more frequently in words ob- 
viously derived from the Latin primitive 
in-;” but whether the “tendency” here 
mentioned is intended to represent a 
present day tendency or simply the gen- 
eral tendency of historic progress in the 
use of these words is hardly clear. The 
“New England Dictionary,” on the other 
hand, says: “The now prevailing tend- 
ency is to use en- in English formations 
and where the prefix represents the 
French en-, and in modern reprints of 
seventeenth-century books and in dic- 
tionaries the in- of the original texts is 
often replaced by en-.” The last-named 
authority also calls attention to a very 
slightly marked tendency to differen- 
tiate the two in usage. It says: “In a 
few words (ce. g. ensure, insure) the al- 
ternative forms have (in very modern 
times) been appropriated to express dif- 
ferent senses.” 

It seems impossible to give any gen- 
eral rule, as you request, “so that one 
may know positively when to use either.” 
It is open to you to use either form of 
any word which in common usage has 


the double form, and you will be safe 
from criticism in using either inclose or 
enclose. 

Are or Is—Opinions 

Collected by One of Our Students 
hear children say, 
“Twice one are two.” For this there is 
no justification whatever. It is plain 
violation of the*first rules of grammar, 
twice one not being plural but strictly 
singular. 

An abstract number is expressed by a 
singular noun, such a number when mul- 
tiplied is always in itself the subject of 
the assertion, and, consequently, the verb 
must be singular, as agreeing with this 
singular noun.—Bardeen’s Verbal Pit- 
falls. 

The expression, “Twice two is four,” 
is resolved into, the number two, twice 
taken, is equal to four.—Bullion. 

Twice two units are four units. 

This expression is explained as equiv- 
alent to four units are twice two units— 
finding the subject not in the expression 
of factors, but in the noun uttered or 
implied in the product. 

The subject of the verb is the product 
taken substantively and not as a numeral 
adjective, in which case the verb may be 
either “is” or “are,” according as the 
writer has in mind the idea of unity or 
plurality. 

When we say that three times four 
trees are twelve trees, we have reference 
to objects counted, but in three times 
four are twelve, we mean that three 
times number four is number twelve. 
Here we use numbers four and twelve 
not as numeral adjectives but as nouns, 
the names of a particular number, and 
as such each conveys the idea of unity.— 
Blanchard. 

In multiplying “one” only, it is evi- 
dently better to use the singular verb, as: 
Twice naught is naught—Three times 
one is three. And in multiplying any 
number above “one” I judge a plural 
verb to be necessary, as—TIwice two are 
four.—Goold Brown. 

It was as true as that two and two 
are four, not it was as true as that two 
and two were four. He maintained that 
the earth is round, not was round. Uni- 
versal truths, facts that are true of all 
time, are always in the present tense, re- 
gardless of the tense of the verb in the 
principal sentence. 

Mrs. A.—I noticed that you said “two 
and two are four.” I thought that “two 
and two is four” was the correct form. 


We _ sometimes 
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Should I have said, “I thought two and 
two is four is the correct form?” 

Mrs. B—No. “Was” and not “is” 
should be used because it agrees in time 
with the verb thought. That is, both 
verbs express past time. As I said be- 
fore, it is only when general truths are 
expressed that the present tense is used. 
But I must not forget your question. 
Some grammarians indicate that two 
and two are four is incorrect. Bain says 
that while one may correctly say “two 
pounds and five pounds are seven 
pounds,” when we speak of the num- 
bers two and two we should say, “two 
and two is four”; also two times six 
is twelve. I agree with those who do 
not distinguish between two pounds and 
five pounds are seven pounds and two 
and two are four. To be consistent, one 
should say two and two are four. 

But in the construction, “Two and 
two are four,” “Eight and seven are fif- 
teen,” the subject is plural not only in 
form but in sense, and, in consequence, 
a plural verb is required. However, 
grammarians differ on this point. Some 
authorities indicate that the numbers 
are regarded simply as an aggregate, 
and hence require a singular verb. But 
you may say, “Two and two is four,” 
or “Two and two are four,” “Seven and 
eight are fifteen,” or “Seven and eight 
is fifteen.” “Two times two is four” or 
“Two times two are four.” I favor the 
plural “are” because I think it more 
closely conforms to the grammar of the 
language, but inasmuch as it is a dis- 
puted question, either “are” or “is” may 
be used.—Correct English. 


Bad or Badly 


Adverb or Adjective: Professor 
Lewis, of Lewis Institute, Chicago, says: 

There is a group of words—verbs of 
sensation and the like, look, sound, feel, 
smell, taste, appear, seem—which take 
an adjective to complete their meaning. 
“She looks sweet,” “It tastes sweet,” 
“She seems happy,” are common and 
correct ways of speaking. Notice that 
here something of the same idea can be 
given by saying, “She is sweet,” “She is 
happy.” The sweet idea or the happy 
idea describes the subject, the person, 
not the verb. Of course, one might 
write a sentence in which the sweet idea 
would tell the way a given act was done. 
“She looked sweetly” would tell the way 
a given act was done. “She looked 
sweetly” would imply that she was gaz- 
ing sweetly at something or somebody. 


But here must be noted an exception 
or two. (a) The word bad has two 
senses: moral badness, and badness that 
is not moral—badness of health, for in- 
stance. If I say “I feel bad,” the bad 
seems to mean moral badness; i. e., “1 
am bad.” It is therefore permissible to 
break the rule and apply badly to phys- 
ical feeling. “I feel badly” is a com- 
mon expression for “I feel sick”; and 
by the exception to the rule is correct. 
Which is better in the following sen- 
tence—bad or badly? It sounds 
to hear a young man swear.” (b) There 
are a few cases where the adverb is re- 
tained when the verb is not felt as act- 
ing. “The report sounds well,” cer- 
tainly does not mean that the report is 
in good health; but it is certainly good 
English. Similarly we have: “She ap- 
pears well in company.” 

It is to be kept in mind that il and 
well are not always adverbs. They are 
often adjectives; and if one says “I feel 
ill,” or “I feel well,” one is using the 
adjective ill or the adjective well. 

(See Gregg Writer for April). 


Classroom Tests 


We wish to 
governing our 


Dear Fellow Teacher: 
raise the requirements 
Shorthand and Typewriting Tests, and 
before doing so would like to know 
what the foremost Business Schools in 
the country are doing. 


Heretofore we have required our 
students of Stenography to pass three 
tests of 125 words a minute for five 
consecutive minutes of Letters, Maga- 
zine Matter and Court Matter, respect- 
ively, handing in a correct transcript 
of the same within 45 minutes from 
close of dictation. In addition to this 
they are required to pass a Typewrit- 
ing Test, from dictation, of 45 words a 
minute for five minutes; three mis- 
takes allowed. 

We are dissatisfied with the above— 
especially in Typewriting, as our stu- 
dents in taking office positions inva- 
riably prove slow on the machine. 

May we ask what you are doing, and 


with what results? 


Thanking you in advance for a reply, 
I am, Very truly yours, 
N. M.. 
Prin. Shorthand Dep't. 


My dear Miss M.: 

In reply to your letter of October 24th. 
I shall preface the schedule which I send 
to you by saying that I consider the 
“minute tests,” which so many of us are 
compelled to follow, as only the least of 
many evils. Every teacher knows that 
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her very best students fall down under 
the strain of such tests. A test I give, 
and which I consider the best, is this: 
During one period of forty minutes I 
dictate twenty-five letters; these letters 
average seventy-five words each; then 
I give the students two periods, or eighty 
minutes, to get out these letters. These 
letters will require about twenty-five 
words a minute on the typewriter, to get 
them out in the.time required. These 
letters are to be returned to me perfect 
in every detail; the spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitalization and arrangement re- 
ceiving special attention. They must be 
ready for my signature. Then I require 
that certain of these letters be copied in 
a copy book. This is a good day’s work 
in any office for any beginner, and no 
man has any right to expect more of 
our graduates; but I do want the em- 
ployer to expect as much. 

I take pleasure in copying you the 
schedule which I follow, with variations, 
in the advanced department in this 
school. 

A Class 
First Period. 9—9:45. 12:45—I:30 
One hundred words a minute for five 


What She Did 


A maiden left her downy couch one 
morn not long ago. And she put a little 
powder on her face. She made her 
toilet slowly, fixing everything just so. 
Then she put a little powder on her 
face. She ambled down to breakfast 
and she dropped into her seat. She 
passed her plate to papa and she got a 
piece of meat. She finished up on cof- 
fee, cake and predigested wheat. Then 
she put a little powder on her face. 

She took a car to go down-town to 
shop a little bit. Then she put a little 
powder on her face. At noon she ate a 
luncheon, paying 15 cents for it. And 
she put a little powder on her face. 
That afternoon she spent a dime for ice 
cream at a store, and when she'd fin- 
ished eating it she longed for just one 
more. But, thinking of the dime ’twould 
cost, she started for the door. Then 
she put a little powder on her face. 

She took a car at half-past 3, back to 
her home to go. And she put a little 
powder on her face. She ate her din- 
ner with the folks; then went to call up 
Joe. Joe came that night and stayed 
till most 1 o’clock, ’tis said. When he 


minutes, transcribing twenty-five words - 
a minute. Must make a stencil and use 
the mimeograph. 

Typewriting—Second period. 


B Class 


Second Period. 9:45—10:30. 1:30—2:15 

Ninety words a minute, transcribing 
twenty-two words a minute. Five good 
letters in the copy book. Dictation on 
typewriter. 

Typewriting—First period. 

C Class 
Third Period. 10:30—11:15. 2:15—3:00 

Seventy-five words a minute, transcrib- 
ing twenty words a minute. Must finish 
32d lesson in manual. 

Typewriting—First period. 

When our students reach the Model 
Office, an examiner from the Remington 
Company comes over to give them the 
regular test required by that company. 
It is a rare thing, indeed, when one of 
our students fails to meet the require- 
ments of the typewriting companies. 

If this information is not along the 
lines you desire, or if it does not go 
sufficiently into detail, I shall be glad 
to write to you again upon your request. 


had gone she went upstairs, declaring 
she was “dead.” She tumbled into her 
downy couch, and as she lay in bed, 
why—she put a little powder on her 
face—Western Publisher. 


Friend Teacher: 
dents taking the magazine? 
its help and encouragement. 

* * * 

The stumbling-block with many stu- 
dents—spelling. If it is your weak 
spot—you know the remedy and should 


apply it. 


Are all your stu- 
They need 


* * * 


Control your hand. Make rapid trans- 
itions between words—don’t flourish 
your pencil. Every unnecessary move- 
ment delays the attainment of skill. 

*x* * * 

The talkative student is seldom a 
worker—or a success. And he is a 
detriment to his classmates. 

_* * * 

Make it a practice in your leisure 
moments to read plenty well written 
shorthand, and you will find that you 
will be able to write more easily—and 
read more fluently. 
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To the Commercial Teachers of America 


The time for the Tenth Annual Con- 
vention of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation is near at hand. 
Chicago; the historic Palmer House; 
the Metropolitan Business Coliege; and 
holiday week, December 26, 27, 28, and 
29, are the places and time for its meet- 
ings. The central location, the time, 
and the prosperity which seems to pre- 
vail quite generally among commercial 
schools, would seem to make conditions 
opportune for the largest meeting thus 
far held, and such it is expected to be. 

The excellent programs prepared by 
the various Executive Committees; the 
general activity among the many State 
Representatives; the good-fellowship so 
widespread and sincere which has re- 
sulted from the previous meetings, and 
the awakening of interest along com- 
mercial educational lines, all bespeak a 
most instructive, enjoyable, and success- 
ful time. 

All who can should plan early to be in 
attendance. It is the one, grand, yearly 
rallying camp for all loyal, progressive, 
enthusiastic, liberal commercial teachers, 
proprietors, principals, and penmen. 
Here they meet upon the same footing; 
enjoy the same privileges; forget their 
local troubles; outgrow their prejudices, 
and widen their intellectual and social 
horizons. The Federation is the board 
of trade or clearing house for profes- 
sional exchange or barter of ideas, as 
well as the club or league for social ex- 
pansion and enjoyment. 

Those who have never attended these 
meetings cannot know of the pleasures 
anticipated and realized each year by 
those who make their annual pilgrimage 
to the Mecca of their profession—the 
National Federation of Commercial, 
Shorthand, and Penmanship Teachers, 
Principals, and Proprietors. Join the 
happy, hustling, practical pilgrims on 
their way to Chicago and add to its 
cheer, enthusiasm, and interest. 

To one and all I bid a most cordial 
greeting, and especially to the young and 
timid teacher would I extend a sincere 
invitation, with assurances of a most 
enjoyable, hospitable, and helpful time. 
Come, let us reason, dine, and commune 
together. Make the coming meeting un- 
forgetable by your presence and influ- 
ence. 

Fraternally and faithfully yours, 

C. P. ZANER, 
Pres., N. C. T. F., 1905. 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 20, 1905. 


The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
begs to call the attention of everybody 
engaged in commercial training to the 
program that has been arranged for the 
General Federation meetings. No one 
interested in this line of teaching can 
afford to miss these excellent talks, for 
they alone are worth the expense of the 
trip to Chicago. A special effort has 
been made to secure men to address the 
General Federation meetings who are 
in sympathy with our work, and who, in 
a large measure, understand the prob- 
lems which must be dealt with in pre- 
paring young people for commercial pur- 
suits. 

Railroad Rates 

The general secretary has made the 
usual provision with the several passen- 
ger associations for reduced rates and 
special privileges to all attending from 
a distance. His instructions should be 
carefully followed in order that all may 
secure the advantages of the low rates 
accorded to members attending this con- 
vention under the special certificate plan 


Hotel Accommodations 

The Palmer House has been selected 
as headquarters. The reception will be 
held there, and many concessions have 
been granted by the management for 
our convenience. The rates are as fol- 
lows: $1.50 rooms will be $1.00 per day 
per person. Two persons in this grade 
of rooms 75c. each. $2.00 rooms will be 
$1.50 per day per person. Two persons 
in this grade of rooms $1.00 per day 
each. Rooms with bath $2.00 per day 
and upwards per person. 


Program—Federation 
Tuesday Evening, December 26, 1905 


Reception at Hotel and Registration of 
Members 
* * . 


Wednesday, December 27, 10 a. m. 
Reception and Registration of Members 
Address of Welcome—Mayor Dunne. 
Response—A. D. Wilt, Dayton, Ohio. 
President's Address. 
« 7. x 
Thursday, December 28, 2 p. m. 
“The Value of Commercial Law to the 
Business Man’’—A. J. Hirschl, Chicago. 
“Development of the Banker’—E. S. 
Lacey, Pres. Bankers’ National Bank. 
Chicago, ex-Comptroller. 
“Development of the 
Prince”’—H. G. Selfridge, 
(Probably.) 


Merchant 
Chicago. 
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“Our Sins of Commission and Omis- 
sion’—H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md. 


4 O'CLOCK P. M. 


Meeting of State Representatives. 
e 6 @ 


Friday, December 29, 2 p. m. 


Development of the Mind’’—-Dr. G. 
Frank Lydston, Chicago. 

Teaching of Accounting in Commer- 
cial Schools’—Frank R. Broaker, New 
York City. 

‘Similarities and Differences of the 
Pedagogical Situation in Commercial 
High Schools and Business Colleges’’— 
D. W. Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* * * 


Friday Evening, December 29, 7 p. m. 
Unfinished Business. 
General Election. 
Place of Meeting. 
Free to All. 
Respectfully, 
J. A. Stephens. 
W. H. Whigam, 
E. W. Spencer, 
J. F. Fish, 
Executive Committee. 


Program—Business Teachers 
Wednesday, December 27, 2 p. m. 


President’s Address. 

Teaching Commercial 
Sprague, Detroit, Mich. 

Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping to 

Beginners. 

1. The Journal Method—J. 
ton, Quincy, II. 

2. The Account Method—John A. 
White, California, Pa.; G. E. King, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

3. The Voucher Method—C. T. Cra- 
gin, Chicago; 8S. S. Hookland, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Questions and Discussion. 

Business Meeting, Election 
cers. * * + 


Thursday, December 28, 9 a. m. 
Business Correspondence 
. How handled in a large mail-order 
house, with practical suggestions 
to teachers—Sherwin Cody. Chi- 
cago. Discussion. 
An inspection trip to 
Ward & Co.’s offices, 
leadership of Mr. Cody. 
3. Business English Round-Table. 

(a) Shall correspondence be 
taught as a part of the 
course in Business English, 
or shall it be carried as a 
distinct subject?—L. L. Tuck- 
er, Alliance, Ohio. 

(b) In teaching Business English, 
what proportion of the time 
shall be devoted to gram- 
mar, to rhetoric, to actual 
composition of original ar- 


Law—Wm. C. 


H. Craf- 


of Offi- 


Montgomery 
under the 


ticles?—-Mrs. Josephine Turck 
Baker, Chicago. 

(c) Can the study of advertising 
properly or _ profitably be 
made a part of the course in 
Business English —B. F. 
Williams, Des Moines, Iowa. 

(d) Has the study and discussion 
of “Current Events” any 
proper place in Business 
English? If so, what?— 
Frances Effinger-Raymond, 
Chicago. 

> = @ 
Friday, December 29, 9:30 a. m. 
Advertising 
. Preparing Copy, with suggestions 
for elementary work, by commer- 
cial teachers in class—Bert Ball, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

. Teaching Advertising — 

Page, Chicago. 

Questions and Discussion. 

3. Placing Gur Students—wW. S. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

Questions and Discussion. 


Shorthand Teachers 


The program of the Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association was given in the Sep- 
tember issue. 

The Executive Committee announce 
the following additions: Mr. W. L. 
Musick and Mrs. East to discuss “Pre- 
cision vs. Freedom in Shorthand Writ- 
ing: the Acquirement of Accuracy and 
Speed”; Mr. George P. Lord to pay a 
tribute to the memory of J. Clifford Ken- 


nedy. a 
Invitation 


The National Penmanship Teachers’ 
Association, through Mr. C. R. Tate, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 
issues to the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association (men and women) an 
invitation to attend a banquet to be given 
by the Penmen at the Roanoke, formerly 
Windsor-Clifton, at 8:30 p. m., Decem- 
ber 27. 50c. per plate. It is to be hoped 
that all members will accept, for the 
Penmen are recognized as being excep- 
tional entertainers. 


Gregg Section, N. S. T.A. 


Members of the Gregg Section: 

Mr. Eberhart, the chairman of the 
Gregg Section of the N. S. T. A., hav- 
ing retired from the teaching field, has 
requested me to act as his substitute. 

As the time is short, I have prepared 
a program of subjects which might prof- 
itably be discussed at the next meeting, 
and I earnestly urge every teacher to 
carefully consider these subjects, so as 
to be prepared to give brief and pointed 


Edward 


Ashby. 
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expression to his or her views if called 
upon to do so. 

Formality is “conspicuous by its ab- 
sence” at our meetings, and in the lim- 
ited time at the disposal of the section 
meetings we can undoubtedly derive 
more benefit from round-table discus- 
sion, and questions-and-answers, than 
from formal papers. Come prepared to 
give and take—to ask and to answer 
questions about all kinds of school- 
room problems. Your friend, 

JoHN Rosert Grece. 

P. S—At the request of several teach- 
ers, arrangements will be made for an 
examination for Teacher’s Certificate 
some time when convention is not in 
session. 





Program—Gregg Section 
First Session: Thursday, 8:30 A. M. 

1. Chairman’s Opening Remarks. 

2. How Long? (a) To complete text- 
book; (b) to Review. 

*. Presentation and Assignment of Les- 
sons: (a) General Plan of Pre- 
sentation; (b) How much as- 
signed for Study and Recitation? 

4. Test Exercises and Examinations: 
Some new methods explained and 


discussed. 
5. How should time be apportioned be- 
tween the different subjects— 


Shorthand, Typewriting, English, 
Spelling—in order to secure the 
best average results? 


Second Session: Friday, 8:30 A. M. 
1. Methods of Conducting Reviews. 
2. Shorthand Penmanship: When and 
How? 
3. Some Classroom “Hobbies.” 
4. Speed Practice: 
(a) Methods and Material. 
(b) Promotional Tests. 
(c) Actual Practice. 
5. Recent Improvements. 
6. Election of Chairman. 


Shorthand Speed 


HE best way to gain speed in 
shorthand is to take about 300 
words of correctly written 
W phonography, study it  thor- 

oughly, and copy it as many as 
fifty times. By this time you will have 
the article in your head. Copy it as 
many times from memory, and you will 
have the forms so thoroughly impressed 
upon your brain, and the hand will be 
so skilled in making these forms, that 















you will make them almost uncon- 
sciously. By continuing this practice, 
you will find that you will gain more 
speed in a week than you will gain in a 
month by ordinary practice or by receiv- 
ing so much dictation. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that busi- 
ness men have no time to become in- 
structors, and that when a man hires a 
shorthand writer it is for the purpose 
of having his work done with dispatch 
and correctness, and that the shorthand 
writer who cannot meet these require- 
ments will not be retained. It is impor- 
tant that every shorthand writer should 
become thoroughly competent before he 
accepts a position. 

Not only is it essential that the short- 
hand writer be correct in his note taking, 
but his typewriting work should be done 
neatly, correctly and with dispatch. 
While erasing should not be tolerated 
to any extent, if it is necessary to erase, 
procure a typewriter roller erasing shield 
(which can be had for 25 cents). Turn 
paper forward or back until the portion 
to be erased is on top of the roller. 
Place this shield under the sheet to be 
erased and let it rest over the carbon; 
in this way the shield distributes the 
pressure which causes the smutting of 
your work. This saves time and avoids 
the annoyance of placing slips of paper 
and other things under your carbon to 
receive the smut, which weakens the 
carbon, and spoils your work. 

A shorthand writer should aim to be- 
come a stenographer, which means that 
he should be able to take notes of ser- 
mons, lectures, law matter and anything 
that comes his way. Hundreds of schools 
are turning out shorthand writers or 
amanuenses, but very few stenographers ; 
because the number of words their stu- 
dents write after receiving their diplomas 
is from 100, 125 to 150 per minute, while 
a stenographer should be able to write 
from 150 to 200 words per minute if he 
expects to become a law stenographer. 
Another thing, it is outside practice that 
is necessary to become a stenographer, 
just as much as it is necessary for a 
physician to have lots of practice before 
he amounts to anything—A. T. Sher- 
man, in the Business Man’s Magazine. 


It is what you do, not what you think 

you can do, that counts. 
x * * 

Konsider the postage stamp, my son. 
Its usefulness konsists in its ability to 
stick to one thing until it gets there. — 
Josh Billings. 
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Business Letters 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Notes on the Lessons 
Thirteenth Lesson 
I from the twelfth, in that the 
disjunction does not indicate 

R, and the forms are less fre- 

quent. The following are es- 

Over—under: These are represented 
by the O and U hooks. Words contain- 
ing them would certainly conflict if 
the forms were reversed. Compare 
over- and under-weight. 

Post—para: P for “post” must rest 
on the line, as shown in “postpone,” 
the second P cutting the line. 
difficulty in remembering the distinc- 
tion between these forms. If the rea- 
son for each form is perfectly clear, 
the difficulty will disappear. Write 

cor- 
rectly written, S is turned to the left 
(Par. 50). Strike off all characters ex- 
cept S: you thus obtain the prefixal 
form as given in the manual. 
trace the derivation of the “comma S” 
for “supre.” See Par. 55, which states 
that S must be turned to the right be- 
fore OO. 
ber of words are given illustrating the 
dropping of terminations, and it is evi- 
dent that in every instance the outlines 
are sufficiently full. 
write “hydrography.” “magnetic” and 
such words, consisting of a prefix and 
an affix. The most practical way is to 
use the two signs, but do not place the 
supposition that the disjoined affix 
must be below the line: the idea is to 
write it wherever it is most convenient. 

Many of the words occurring in the 
apparent difficulty in writing them in 
shorthand, divide them into shorthand 
syllables. The correct forms for such 
common words as are some of these 


HE thirteenth lesson differs 

pecially important: 
such words as over- and under-value, 

Circum—supre: Many students have 
“self” and “circum” in full. If 

In a similar manner, see if you can 

In the thirteenth lesson quite a num- 

The question comes to us: how to 
affix below the line. It is an incorrect 
plates are very long. To diminish any 
should always be at hand. 


Fourteenth Lesson 
Suggestions: Write “less” and “ness” 
in full in such words as “goodness,” 
where the outline is already abbrevi- 
ated, and “rayless,” where a preceding 
vowel would not as clearly suggest the 


“Less” is also fully written in 
owing to the word- 
sign it is disjoined. In “regretful” F 
is necessarily disjoined for the same 
reason. In “dutiful” it may be joined 
without destroying the identity of the 
wordsign. 

Write “ment” in full in such words 
as “foment,” “cement,” “raiment,” where 
its contraction would give a complete 
word (“foam,” “seem,” etc.). 

“Self” and “selves,” like S and Ses, 
are written with the most convenient 
form. 

“Cient” begins with a straight line, 
not with S, the curve. The contraction 
is spelled phonetically, shien-t. 

The form for “ward” depends upon 
the facility of the joining, D being 
more convenient, for instance, in “back- 
ward” and “forward.” 

Par. 163: If S were added to “po,’ 
the sign for “pose,” the words would 
read “deposit.” not “depose”; “compos- 
ite,” not “compose”; “opposite,” not 
“oppose.” (Par. 112): Note particu- 
larly. 

The ease with which the affix signs 
may be combined to express long com- 
pounds can only be realized by writing 
them. In “fashionableness,” only two 
strokes of the pen are required to rep- 
resent all the sounds except the first 
two. The long word “thoughtfulness” 
is expressed by a still briefer sign. An 
intervening vowel in the compound 
affix would break the compound, hence 
the omission is distinctive. 


word. 
“regardless,” but 


Fifteenth Lesson 

The disjoined affix is placed wherever 
most convenient, not necessarily below 
the line—a common error. Compare 
the forms for “fundamental,” “barbar- 
ity,” “popularity.” “Ship” is prefer- 
able disjoined. (See Par. 202.) 

The syllables in Pars. 170, 174, 176, 
may begin with any vowel: “friv- 
olity,” “mat-urity,” “real-istic,” “apath- 
etic.” “ped-antic.” 

“Ograph” will not be confused with 
“egraph” or “gram,” except through an 
imperfect knowledge of the four vowel 
signs. “Ograph,” beginning with 
long O—the downward hook —is, 
therefore, expressed by that sign. The 
downward hook for “ograph” plus the 
small circle for short I would, there- 
fore, yield “ography,” and in a similar 
manner we add to form the other 
derivatives: “ograph-ic. -er,” ete. It is 
evident that if the student knows the 
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form for the primitive he can easily 
write the derivatives. 

“Egraph,” beginning with E—which 
should instantly suggest the E vowel— 
is, therefore, represented by the small 
circle; but, owing to Par. 167, is writ- 
ten above the outline. As the small 
loop expresses the combination of the 
two small circles, it is used to express 
“egraphy” (the small circle for 
“egraph” combined with the small cir- 
cle for short I). 

In many long words the longhand 


spelling contains so many silent letters 
that the sound forms are very simple. 
What is necessary is to be able to in- 
stantly spell by sound. In such a long 
word as “telegrapher,” which sounds 
difficult to the beginner, there are but 
three sound syllables: tel-egraph-er. 
Thus, the difficulty amounts to simply 
expressing “tel” and the contraction 
“egraph.” The mind must always act 
before the hand, and the principle set 
forth in Par. 1 of the manual must con- 
tinue to be of paramount importance. 
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Fourteenth Lesson Exercise 
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Par. 175 explains another use for the Par. 176: Note the following deriva- 
downward hook in the affix “ology.” tives: systematic (large circle); sys- 
“Ology” and “ograph” should not be tematical (circle changed to a loop); 





confused, since we naturally write the systematically (small circle for “ly” 
hook on its side before L (Par. 33) added to loop representing “atical’’). 
and do not do so before G, as in The phrase “circular letters” is a 
“ograph.” Do not leave the lesson until very common business phrase, and is 
you can pass the following brief test written with the disjoined “circu” pre- 
accurately: fix above the word “letters.” 
Which hook is used to represent each 

of the following and in what way: of, Sixteenth Lesson 

ul, al, under, ograph, you, or, The words in this lesson have similar 
ulate, all, ology, ultra, alter. beginnings and similar endings, and 
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Fifteenth Lesson Exercise 
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are therefore classified as analogical phrases are not resorted to in the most 
abbreviations. The examples. consti- rapid work, for the reason that the 
tute a review of many of the advanced hand is so fully occupied in keeping up 
principles. to the separate word as it is uttered 
that it is impossible for the mind to 

advance so far ahead of the hand as to 

Seventeenth Lesson group words. Few words are joined 

The subject of phrasing, more tech- together in rapid writing excepting 
nically considered in the seventeenth those which constitute the simplest 
lesson, is so important a subject that and most elementary phrases, which 
we could well devote all the space the writer learned from his textbook 
in this department to its discussion. in the early part of his work. These 
Yet, briefly speaking, extemporaneous being very brief and so easily executed, 
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Sixteenth Lesson Exercise 





Words 
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drop from the fingers as if it were un- 
natural to write them separately, pro- 
viding, of course, that the writer has 
mastered the phrases in each lesson of 
the textbook and especially the eighth 
and seventeenth lessons. 

There is no doubt but that in tech- 
nical work it is absolutely necessary 
to provide short and probably arbitrary 
forms for frequently recurring and 
difficult combinations of words. In in- 
stances of this kind, the intersecting 
principle, the modification of word- 


forms, and the omission of words, are 
the basic phrasing principles for the 
formation of almost any phrases which 
it may be found necessary to improvise 
“What do you mean by that,” “What 
do you mean by saying,” may be writ- 
ten without the B (as given in the 
Phrasebook); Associated Press, A. P., 
County Council, K. K., and other 
phrases are represented by the initial 
letters in each word. Many intersected 
phrases are formed in this manner. 


In the intersected phrase, the first 
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Seventeenth Lesson Exercise 
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stroke is written in the usual manner 
so that the proper word may be read 
first. In “price list,” for instance, P 
rests on the line and L intersects it 
about half way above the line, or 
wherever most convenient; whereas in 
“list price,” L rests on the line and P 
cuts through the L and consequently 
through the line. This is an aid in 
reading intersected phrases that have 
been constructed on the spur of the 
moment, although as a rule the inter- 
sected phrase should be a _ studied 


phrase, one that has been previously 
studied and practiced. This is, per- 
haps, the most arbitrary form of 
phrase. 


Eighteenth Lesson 

The vocabulary words, like the word- 
signs and phrases, must be committed 
to memory, practiced and rewritten 
until they “drop from your fingers 
without conscious effort.” Divide the 
lesson into pages, taking a page at a 
time, writing the words according to 
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some prescribed method of prepara- 
tion, which will require at least an 
hour’s careful copying, then write them 
from dictation, slowly at first and 
gradually with increasing speed. Read 
aloud your notes and encircle errors 
as you proceed, so that you may avoid 
the same mistakes in subsequent 
“takes.” 

It is very important that attention 
be called to some of these words par- 
ticularly: “assemblage,” to distinguish 
from “assembly,” is written a-s-e-m-j, 


the first four signs representing “as- 
sembly”; “remark,” r-m, is safely dis- 
tinguished from “remember”; “ad- 
dresses,” plural, has but one 8S; “opera- 
tion” is without a circle before the 
“Tion”; “privilege” is p-r-i-v, and “pre- 
vious,” the same form with a final S&S. 
Many of the vocabulary words are fre- 
quently misspelled in longhand, espe- 
clally the following: defendant, indis- 
pensable, authoritative, requirement, 
accommodation, disappointment, desir- 
able, proceeding. 
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To Correspondents 

G. M.—‘“No one” is written No-n with 
both angles. 

The following are the words you could 
not read in “Factors of Success”: Page 
5, line 9, collectanea; page 13, line 3, 
that go; page 15, line 11, inborn (initial 
vowel to distinguish from “unborn”) ; 
page 20, line 5, practice; line 11, for 
instance; page 23, line 1, no less than; 
line 7, addled; page 24, line 7, start; 
page 27, line 6, utilitarian. 


Mrs. C. H. C——‘“Detriment” and “in- 
strument” should both be written with 
M for Ment; on page 103 of the manual 
the stroke is too long in the former. 

E. B.—In “such” and “subject,” the 
left-hand curve is more convenient. 

The downward hook is turned on its 
side in “yawn” and not in “yore,” be- 
cause the latter might become E-r in 
rapid writing, while there is no danger 
as to the former. This distinction has 
been referred to in previous magazines. 
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C. W. G.—Paragraph 195 cannot apply 
services” or “witnesses,” as neither 
contraction. The singular of “serv- 
ices” is written in full; so is “witness,” 
the N representing the syllable “ness.” 
In “services” you simply add the oppo- 
site S, forming Ses, and in “witnesses” 
there is but one S. Paragraph 195 ap- 
plies to words which are not fully repre- 
senied in the primitive form, as: cause, 
instance, respect. In these forms, if the 
angle were not used, the added S would 
give: consist, insist, resist; hence the 
necessity for the rule. We hope this is 
clear now. “Supper” is written: comma 
S, upward hook and Pr. 

“\IcKeesport”: M for Mac; K-e-s- 
p-o-r, writing the S in the same direc- 
tion as P and placing the E circle 
on the outside of the angle; the O hook 
retains its natural form, Par. 34. 

“Louis” is written: L, upward hook, 
small circle and comma §, circle outside 
angle. 

“Vl,” “he'll,” “they'll,” are written the 
same as the phrases, with the apostrophe 
above the outline. 

“Abstract” is simply an 
form 

You say you have a good opportunity 
to do court reporting, which you are am- 
bitious to do. As you have no one to 
dictate to you or help you, you will 
probably “learn to do by doing,’ which 
is often the best: way. Many of our emi- 
nent reporters began their career by sub- 
stituting for other reporters on small 
cases. If possible, associate with some 
good reporter who will permit you to 
compare work with him occasionally; 
gather all the information and advice 
you can from him and gradually work 
yourself into an “exchange” man; that 
is, a reporter who substitutes for an- 
other reporter when the latter has more 
work than he can handle personally. In 
our opinion your present position offers 
you every advantage for the kind of work 
you desire, and we believe your report- 
ing work will naturally develop itself 
through this position. 

S. C. S—If you desire to keep up your 
shorthand speed, why not look for an- 
other position where you will have such 
an opportunity. Do not get into such a 
rut that you imagine the position you 
have is the only one you can find. The 
right position wi!l probably not be look- 
ing for you—you will have to seek it. 
Your present position, however, may 
offer good opportunities along other 
lines, in which case you must decide for 


to 


iS i 


abbreviated 





yourself whether you wish to make a 
specialty of rapid shorthand work, or 
merely use your shorthand as a stepping- 
stone. Let us hear from you again. 

x 


x * 


We have had many inquiries recently 
for correspondents in Gregg Shorthand. 
We would suggest that all those desiring 
to correspond in shorthand with other 
writers of the system send us _ their 
names and addresses, as we believe such 
correspondence would prove mutually 


pre »fitable. 


x * * 


We regret to say that we found the 
following misspelled words among our 
letters this month: “apeared,” “anx- 
cious,” “advise,” for the noun “advice.” 


Foreign Correspondence 


Our foreign correspondence has been 
sadly neglected of late, owing to our 
change of location a month ago, but our 
interest and appreciation are not waning 
in the least. Foreign letters have a de- 
cided charm of their own, and we are 
sure that when Miss Bowley refers to 
the “delightful friendliness of American 
letters, so different from our English 
formality,” she cannot include her let- 
ters in the list. She informs us that 
she received many replies to her request 
for American correspondents in short- 
hand, which is gratifying. 

Occasional letters from Mr. John C. 
Wilson, of Paisley, keep us advised as to 
the shorthand situation in “bonnie Scot- 
land.” After obtaining a speed certifi- 
cate in Pitman’s shorthand, he saw a 
notice of the Gregg system in the Glas- 
gow Herald some four years ago and 
sent to Mr. Field, Stratford-on-Avon, 
for a copy of the textbook. He says: “I 
was so taken up with the system that I 
at once subscribed to the Writer and 
have taken it regularly ever since.” Mr. 
Wilson writes an admirable and artistic 
style of shorthand, and we assure him 
that his efforts on behalf of the system 
are fully appreciated, and will bring to 
him his just reward. 

Extracts 

“The Learners’ and other departments 
of the Gregg Writer have sustained 
my interest, held my attention and kept 
me studying the subject of shorthand 
even after I have finished it at school 


and gone on with other studies.”—Alex- 
ander Ogilvie, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Business Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by C. O. Bentley, Wilson’s Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Wash., to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed 





The Typewriting Contests in New York 


E are indebted to Mr. Frank 
Rutherford for the following 
particulars of the Typewriting 
Contests at the recent Office 
Appliance and Business System 
Show held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York: 

World’s Championship 


First Prize, $100; Second Prize, $50. 

Paul Minter (Remington), 2,099 words 
(after deductions). 

Rose I. Fritz (Underwood), 2,085 
words (after deductions). 

Mae Carrington (Underwood), 2,004 
words (after deductions). 

This was the final heat. Others had 
been weeded out. Thirty minutes’ copy- 
ing from MSS. Five words deducted 
for an error in all contests. 








Blindfold Writing 


First Prize, $40; Second, $25. 
Mae Carrington (Underwood) : 





Words written .......3,752 3,752 
DEE | Vannvcata manne 20 100 
3,652 
Rose I. Fritz (Underwood) : 
Words written ...... .3,836 3,836 
EE a6 cawcaun neon 66 330 
| , 3;506 
Louis M. Brougham (Remington) : 
Words written .......3,857 3,857 
MD aienbcadeedacs 87 435 
3,422 
Charles M. Nelson (Underwood) : 
Words written .......4,075 4,075 
BOUE sivecsseecieca De 1,520 
. 2,555 
Chas. H. McGurrin (Fay-Sholes) : 
Words written .......3,845 3,845 
ME SécanGenwessas Oe 1,725 
2,120 
Mary Rooney (Underwood) : 
Words written .......3,162 3,162 
RE wtinwesesabics 253 1,265 





1,897 


F. M. McClintic (Monarch) : 








Words written .......3,561 3,561 
a 2,015 
1,546 
[One hour from dictation. As you see, 
the errors made by the well known 
writers knocked their records into 
shreds. —F. R.] 
Public Stenographers 
First Prize, $40; Second, $25. 
Paul Minter: 
Words written ....... 4,945 4,945 
BOGEN acesedvncinsen Te 1,115 
3,830 
Gertrude Adler: 
Words written .......4,224 4,224 
SE: icavuuceossann. Gee 735 
3,489 
Miss P. Morgan: 
Words written ....... 4,175 4,175 
DS  Gavsetnndckecs Gael 710 
3,465 
Florence A. Spaeth: 
Words written .......3,533 3,533 
DD: vatenteuccons 2 160 
3,373 
E. Meyerson: 
Words written .......4,053 4,053 
SE nis cuntedscaces 195 975 
3,078 
Jennie E. Dow: 
Words written .......4,016 4,016 
DE. cuvecuuceenka's 205 1,025 
2,991 
Amelia Aarons: 
Words written .......3,690 3,690 
ee 161 805 
2,885 


One hour direct on machine from dic- 
tation. All the above used Remington 
machine. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 
LOAN DIVISION. 
The following statement shows, in detail, the business in 


the Loan Division of the Office of the Treasurer of 
the United States for the fiscal vear 1883-84: 








:Disposed of 
during 


: Received 
during : 


Pending 


Character of Business. July 1, 





Paid interest checks, re- 
corded, proved as to amounts, 
and examined as to endorse- : 
a a ae ae ae ee ee a ee 271,634 : 277,173 

Paid coupons, counted, re- 
counted, and scheduled ..... 


103,444 : 


1,666,316 1,666,316 
United States bonds re- 
ceived for redemption, exan- 
ined as to "call", assignment, 
and interest allowance .... .. 27 , 987 27 , 987 
Miscellaneous United States : 
securities redeemed ... 2 6 « : 10,515 27,399 
Interest checks issued, 
examined, entered, addressed, 
ana malled .... se sececevsee 269,544 
Checks and deposit dertif- 
icates issued in payment of 
United States bonds redeemed 
or exchanged . 


. . 
'_ 7. + © © © © © @ #89 @ Oe eee we 
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How! Oh How! 
A great many times during the past 


especially the finger exercises. Get down 
to the office a few minutes earlier and 


few weeks has this sad wail come to us 
from all sections of the country: “How 
can I gain speed on the typewriter? I 
have no trouble with shorthand, but the 
typewriter Yes, we all know how 
it is now—that is, those of us who are 
now getting fairly started on the steno- 
graphic road to success, but we didn’t 
know a few weeks ago, did we? 

Here is the best remedy we can pos- 
sibly give you. Take it if you want to 
get well and keep well: Get out your 
typewriting manual at once and practice 
every exercise over and over until you 
have written the whole book through at 
least 25 times (500 times will be better), 


spend 15 minutes daily on such practice. 
If you will do this you won’t ever again 
need to ask me or anybody else how to 
get speed. 

One of the greatest pianists in the 
country once told the writer how she 
attained and is maintaining her fame— 
by practicing four hours every day on 
what she called “finger runs.” If every 
student who reads this will spend half 
that time every day on “finger runs” on 
the typewriter the country will soon have 
a host of the best typewriter operators 
ever turned out of our commercial 
schools. Every manual has plenty of 
good finger exercises, but if you have 
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acted upon the advice of some incom- 
petent and disposed of yours, get an- 
other at once, and go to work. 


Comma Costs $2,000,000 

An interesting story is told of an in- 
serted comma which cost the United 
States Government $2,000,000. When the 
United States Congress was drafting 
the tariff bill, it enumerated in one sec- 
tion the articles to be admitted on the 
free list. Among these were “all for- 
eign fruit-plants.” The copying clerk, 
in his superior wisdom, omitted the 
hyphen and inserted a comma after 
“fruit” so that the clause read, “all for- 
eign fruit, plants, etc.” The mistake 
could not be rectified for about a year, 
and during this time all oranges, lemons, 
bananas, grapes, and other fruits were 
admitted free of duty, with a loss to the 
government of at least $2,000,000 for 
that year. 

Can They ? 

One of the speakers at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Edmond J. James as Presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois, on 
October 18th, earnestly declared that 
the great amount of time devoted to the 
study of bookkeeping, shorthand and 
typewriting in business colleges was 
about the same as wasted, since these 
things should be and could be mastered 
by any intelligent young person in a 
few hours per day during a summer va- 
cation 

How many stenographers and students 
who read this article agree with this 
speaker, especially when it comes to 
mastering the typewriter? The writer, 
for one, wants to go on record as saying 
that it can’t be done—at least, not by 
the majority of students, and I am cer- 
tain that this majority is with me in 
this statement. 


Comments and Suggestions 


Under this head it is our intention to 


give from month to month comments 
and suggestions upon letters received 
from students, stenographers and teach- 
ers. Will not every reader of the Writer 
let us hear from him when he has some 
information to give or wishes some sug- 
gestion concerning his work? 

Fred Berkman: We are glad to 
know that you have joined us in the 
teaching field. Your letter indicates that 
you are, without doubt, a capable in- 
structor. We thank you for it and wish 
you success in your new vocation. 


Ezra Oberg: Your letter and tabu- 
lated enclosure show your ability as a 
stenographer. We shall take pleasure 
in using the tabulated sheet for some 
future issue of the Writer. Let us hear 
from you again. 

Miss A. J. Fehrmann: It is evident 
that you have not become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the keyboard, or you would 
not have the trouble you mention. The 
only way to remedy your difficulty is to 
practice on the fingering exercises of 
your manual until each finger knows ab- 
solutely the key it should .strike, and 
until each finger does its work easily 
and quickly. By this method you 
should become a rapid, accurate oper- 
ator of the double keyboard machine, as 
many another student has done. 

John F. Engstrom: We are always 
glad to hear from former students. 
Your letter is interesting reading mat- 
ter, and we should be glad to reproduce 
it in full if space permitted. Follow the 
plan you have started of doing your very 
best work, and thinking less about salary 
than about experience, and you cannot 
avoid success as a stenographer. 

Daisy Seeger: You have the right 
idea exactly. With a thorough knowl- 
edge of bookkeeping, you will be a much 
better stenographer than without it. We 
shall be glad to hear from you again 
and to know that you have undertaken 
the work in school you contemplated 
at your last writing. 

May Woodrow: We appreciate your 
kind words concerning the typewriting 
department, and hope that future issues 
will be as helpful and interesting to you 
as the September issue. Your plan of 
reviewing your shorthand manual and 
practicing the words and phrases in old 
issues of the Gregg Writer is certainly 
to be commended. If you follow your 
mottoes: “If you don’t lose time, you 
can always find time,” and “It pays to 
keep busy,” you will have learned a great 
business lesson. Your typewriting work 
is good, but it must have been done upon 
an old machine. 

Hattie Rainey: The fact that you se- 
cured your position through your ability 
to spell and to do accurate work is only 
additional proof that business men have 
learned that accuracy without speed is 
better than speed without accuracy. The 
form of beginning the letter is that which 
is used by business men generally, and 
is, in our opinion, the best arrangement, 
except that a three-line address of long 
letters is, as a rule, we believe, single 
spaced. 
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The Paramount Essential 
By R. H. Boyd, Madison, Wis. 


PEAKING of the stenographer’s 

training, it was said at the 1904 

Commercial Teachers’ Conven- 

tion that English is paramount 

to the subject in hand. This 
subject should be taught, interwoven 
and correlated with every stenographic 
recitation. This sentiment found almost 
unanimous support. It was not al- 
ways SO. 

Within the memory of many teachers 
there was a time when penmanship and 

bookkeeping were the 

main requirements; 

later, to these was 

added shorthand, 

° with typewriting as a 

minor consideration. 

The importance of 

English is now being 

recognized; in a few 

more years other 

branches will be in- 

cluded in the regular 

R. H. Boyd course of study which 

are at present spoken 

of as side lines. And these, at present, 

neglected studies remain so from the 

very reason that side-tracked English 

in the past; party because of the inex- 

perience of instructors, and partly be- 

cause of the short term required for 

graduation. Commercial requirements 

demand a change in both; and such a 
change is inevitable. 

Language should be taught as a de- 
velopment, as an evolution. Max Mul- 
ler, the least thoroughgoing, from an 
evolutionary point of view, of all philolo- 
gists, writes: “No student of the lan- 
guage can be anything but an evolution- 
ist; for wherever he looks he sees noth- 
ing but evolution going on all around 
him.” Trench says in his “Study of 
Words”: “Man did not begin the world 
with names, but with the power of nam- 
ing.” In another place he says: “I 
am sure, at least for many a young man, 
his first discovery of the fact that words 
are living powers, the vesture, yea, even 
the body which the thoughts weave for 
themselves, has become like the dropping 
of scales from his eyes.” By keeping 
the spirit of the above in mind, the study 
of language becomes real, rational, inter- 
esting; and we can make the language 
recitation a period to be looked for with 
desire, instead of thinking of it with 
aversion. 


As language diminishes the farther we 
go back, its words fewer and fewer, so 
must we look for its increase and 
growth as man comes into possession 
of new concepts—as his reason and in- 
telligence develop. And thus must this 
subject be approached; not as a fixed 
and unchangeable quantity, but as a live, 
growing capability—increasing and ex- 
panding, however, in accordance with a 
few fundamental principles of concord 
and logic, instead of by detailed rules 
and an infinitude of exceptions. 

Sherwin Cody says that there are 
about twenty fundamental things to be 
learned regarding the use of language; 
but that there are a thousand details 
that come with the twenty fundamentals. 
Very good! We take it that his idea 
is to gather the details while studying 
the fundamentals. And we will add, 
that the whole matter summarizes itself 
into: Errors of language occur in the 
use of either the wrong word, or the 
wrong form of the right word. 

With this point in view, we divide the 
subject into: (1) The study of words, 
their spelling, formation and grammatical 
inflection, and their meaning and appli- 
cation; (2) The study of the sentence, 
its punctuation, and the concord and rel- 
ative strength of words in composition. 

This affords opportunity to teach 
English at each dictation; and to make 
the shorthand recitation a practical drill 
in language, as well as a support and 
interest producer for the regular class 
in English. A good plan, and one meet- 
ing with much favor both with instructor 
and with pupils, is to dictate from short- 
hand plates, or from printed matter to 
which the pupil does not have access; 
requiring a transcription of notes to be 
exchanged at the next recitation. Pupils 
thus examining papers are encouraged 
to seek advice on punctuation, hyphen- 
ing, capitalizing, division of words at 
ends of lines, and all other matters per- 
taining to the subject in hand. When 
the papers are returned, counter correc- 
tions are in order, and reasons for cor- 
rections are discussed. The papers are 
again transcribed and the corrected copy 
filed for the instructor’s final inspec- 
tion. If errors yet remain, these are 
made the subject of special class in- 
struction. 

We get better results from this 
method than from any other we have 
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ever used. It admits of direct personal 
instruction bearing on the pupil’s own 
faults—the only kind of instruction that 
is effective; it encourages the pupil to 
ask questions, enabling the instructor 
to get nearer to the pupil’s individual 
needs. 

At one time we looked upon the type- 
setter as the acme of perfection in such 
matters as spelling, punctuation, and all 
those little (?) things ‘that make up a 
perfect page; but we have been disap- 
pointed many times when going to him 
for information. Afterwards we trans- 
ferred our admiration to the proofreader. 
But upon learning that the proof is gen- 
erally read, re-read, revised and re-re- 
vised, at leisure, we bow in deference to 
the stenographer, who is required to tran- 
scribe her notes without hesitation, and 
to turn in a perfect page. Realizing that 
this is the product we are expected to 
turn out, our only verdict can be the 
ability to transcribe English is the Para- 
mount Essential. 


Mr. P. L. Smithers 


The Nebraska Business and Shorthand 
College, Omaha, Neb., has recently been 
purchased by Mr. P. L. Smithers, who 
is displaying considerable energy in in- 
creasing the business and prestige of 

that well-known insti- 
tution. We have re- 
ceived samples of 
some very effective 
printed matter which 
Mr. Smithers is put- 
ting up, and we un- 
derstand that the 
equipment and teach- 
ing force of the 
school have both 

P.L.Smithers been largely  in- 

creased. 


Mr. Smithers was formerly a court-re- 
porter and has had experience as an 
auditor for many years, so that he is 
well qualified by practical experience to 
superintend both departments of a com- 
mercial school. Some time ago he 
founded the Shenandoah Valley Busi- 
ness College, Harrisburg, Va., which he 
recently disposed of when he purchased 
his present school. 

We can cordially recommend the Ne- 
braska Business and Shorthand College 
to students who are thinking of taking 
a course in shorthand or in the com- 
mercial subjects. 








Key to Last Month’s Plates 
The Potency of Ideas 


Ideas mold the destiny of nations and 
write their characters on the counte- 
nance of man. 

He who gives the world ideas helps 
to make its history; and the thoughts 
that occupy the mind of the individual 
shape its career. Wealth, power and 
office are all the product of ideas. 

The emancipation of the colored race 
and the consequent elevation of man- 
hood was the harvest grown from 
preaching liberty during the last cen- 
tury. 

The fierce commercialism that is now 
ripening. and seeking to re-enthrone 
brute force, is the product of the ideas 
that were sown some fifty years ago, 
when little else was talked of but the 
developing of the country and the mak- 
ing of money. 

This commercialism is pulling down 
great mottoes and sneering at all high 
standards. Having no lofty sentiment, 
it is the enemy of liberty. It is turning 
our faces from the sun and erecting 
altars to Mammon. 

The men who are following this false 
light will become hard and cold and 
sordid in their mad struggle for wealth. 
No matter how great the measure of 
their success, they will have nothing 
worth having if they get all. 

But while commercialism is running 
riot at the top, a new order of thought 
is growing up at the bottom. Both 
Europe and America are producing a 
higher order of ideas that breathe the 
spirit of human brotherhood and prom- 
ise a nobler civilization for man. 

A new literature, that is the harbin- 
ger of a better time, is fast enveloping 
the earth; and the men who imbibe 
this spirit, and labor to elevate the 
race, will be the great men of the fu- 
ture. 


Make Your Work Permanent 


Newspaper writers unquestionably 
sow seed from which great harvests 
are garnered, but they never have the 
satisfaction of seeing it, or very rarely, 
at least. There are thousands of young, 
middle-aged and elderly men writing 
on the newspapers of the world. They 
are impersonal. No one knows them, 
no one cares for them outside of their 
immediate circle. Now and then a man, 
by force of expression, by virility of 
idea, becomes recognized among the 
members of his profession, and obtains. 
to a certain degree, celebrity, but all 
that passes away when he goes. We 
have had great men in metropolitan 
journalism whose names you never 
heard, of whose history you could not 
give the first letter in the alphabet. 
Writers of books are better placed. 
Their works are preserved in libraries 
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and their thoughts continue to inspire 
long fter they have expired them- 
selves. Frederick Hudson, for many 
years managing editor of the New York 
Heralii would have been forgotten 
years zo were it not for a book he 
wrote entitled “Journalism in the 
United States from 1690 to 1872,” yet 
Mr. Hudson was the elder Bennett’s 
right ind man. Bennett devised; 
Huds accomplished. Henry Ward 
Beecher, whom I find occasion to utilize 
often «s an illustration, it matters little 
what field I am exploring, bids fair 
to be remembered years hence, better 
by reason of his published works than 
by his magnificent utterances on plat- 
form or in pulpit. It seems to me wise 
for literary men, for men of thought 
in whatever profession, whether in 
journalism, medicine, law, theology, the 
arts and sciences, to have this idea in 
mind perpetuate your work in per- 
manent form. Don’t be content with 
newspaper articles alone; don't be con- 
tent with preaching alone; don’t be 
content to practice in medicine or law 
or work successfully along the line of 
art and science, unless it be in paint- 
ing or sculpture, but put in permanent 
form your thoughts. Publish your ser- 
mons; publish noted cases you lost or 
saved in the sick chamber or in court; 
gather together your fugitive pieces 
from the newspapers, or, better still, 
write some kind of a useful, thought- 
breeding book, and you do stand a 
chance, then, of being remembered 
after you are gone, or, at least, of 
having something better said of you on 
the day of your funeral than that you 
were “a funny old man.” Have an aim. 
Stick to it and develop it. Make it 
realize for you permanent good. You 
wili learn to think more clearly and to 
express your thoughts in purer and 
better form if you have in view their 
publication.—Howard’'s Letter in Bos- 
ton Globe. 


Helpful Suggestions 

Manual facility is something which 
can in a large degree be cultivated. It 
is the special business of the teacher 
to cultivate it wherever it is deficient. 

Neatness: it is usually sacrificed for- 
ever unless from the start extreme 
care be given to the shapes and posi- 
tions of the letters, with no attempt 
at speed until good habits are thor- 
oughly established. It has been well 
said that habits of slovenly writing, 
when once firmly fixed, can rarely be 
reformed. 

The mind 
sciously or 


and the hand will, con- 
unconsciously, follow the 
models placed before the eye; hence 
the importance of permitting the be- 
ginner to see no shorthand that is not 
perfectly executed. As the imitator 
always falls a little below his model, 


it is desirable that the model should be 
somewhat more symmetrical and beau- 
tiful than the student is expected to 
attain. 

The student who is hurried through 
the elements of the system fails not 
only to master the principles, but he 
loses the progressive training of the 
hand, which is scarcely less important. 

The hand and arm should receive con- 
stant attention; and any stooping or 
otherwise ungainly position of the body 
should be faithfully corrected for the 
sake of health and grace as well as 
expedition. 

The mastery of any art as a whole 
must be built upon the separate mas- 
tery of each of its several parts. The 
chain can never be stronger than its 
individual links. 

No one has a right to accuse himself 
of having a “naturally slow hand,” 
while the fact may be that his hand 
is simply untrained or mistrained. A 
naturally agile hand can be so mis- 
managed, so handicapped, by bad hab- 
its, so held back by poorly remembered 
shorthand, that its agility cannot show 
itself.—David Wolfe Brown. 


Legal Correspondence 


My dear Judge: 

On measuring up the lines indicated 
on the map on the table as expiring 
prior to 1901, I find that there are 55 
miles on the west side, 50 miles on the 
south side, and 12% miles on the north 
side which you have occupied or used 
in your plan as now laid out. In addi- 
tion to this, there are 15 miles on the 
north and west side of the dotted 99- 
year lines which we have used. The 
use of these streets is subject, of 
course, to the modification of the 
judge’s decree. I am unable to send 
you a duplicate map, as the negative 
for the third section is locked up in the 
superintendent’s desk in the Map De- 
partment, and he has been out of the 
city since Tuesday. I am expecting 
him back late today. As soon as I can 
get that negative we will have the 
third section printed and can complete 
the map, although not in time to send 
you before you return next week. 

Yours very truly, 


* *~ * 


My dear Mr. Stern: 

Enclosed please find check from the 
American for two hundred dollars for 
money which F. L. Scott claims you 
advanced him in the Stella Adley case. 

Also please find enclosed receipt or 
vouchers filed for the checks that you 
gave me this morning. 

In regard to the ruling to which you 
referred in our recent conversation, 
this ruling was made in January last 
and it was of course contemplated that 
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the enterprise would be entered upon 
at once and concluded within a reason- 
able time thereafter. It is the long 
delay in bringing it to a conclusion 
that is now causing difficulty. 
Respectfully yours, 


Mr. Van Frank’s Notes 

“ * * *© IT saw a type-machine for the 
first time in what year? I suppose it 
was 1873, because Nasby was with me 
at the time, and it was in Boston—we 
must have been lecturing or we could 
not have been in Boston, I take it. I 
quitted the platform that season. * * * 
Nasby and I saw the machine through 
a window and went in to look at it. 
* ** The price of the machine was 
$125. I bought one and we went away 
very much excited. * * * At home I 
played with the toy, repeating and re- 
peating “The Boy Stood on the Burn- 
ing Deck,” until I could turn that boy’s 
adventure out at the rate of twelve 
words a minute; then I resumed the 
pen for business and only worked the 
machine to surprise inquiring visitors. 
They carried off many reams of the 
boy and his burning deck. * * * That 
early machine was full of caprices, 
full of defects—devilish ones. * * * 
After a year or two I found that it was 
degrading my character, so I thought 
I would give it to Howells. * * * He 
had great confidence in me and I got 
him to believe things about the ma- 
chine that I did not believe myself. He 
took it home to Boston, and my morals 
began to improve, but his have never re- 
covered. He kept it six months and then 
returned it to me. I gave it away 
twice after that, but it would not stay; 
it came back. Then I gave it to our 
coachman, Patrick McAleer, who was 
very grateful, because he did not know 
the animal, and thought I was trying 
to make him wiser and better. As 
soon as he got wiser and better he 
traded it to a heretic for a side-saddle 
which he could not use, * * *.” 


Cultivate the art of being cheerful. 
*x* * * 
Put enthusiasm into your work. Noth- 
ing great was ever achieved without 
enthusiasm. 


* * * 


An investment in shorthand literature 
always brings big returns. Stenog- 
raphers will do well to read all they can 
about their profession.—Stenographer. 

x * * 

We are earnestly working to increase 
the circulation and influence of this 
magazine. Our teacher friends are help- 
ing us—3,354 subscriptions received in 
October, which is the highest record so 
far for any one month. 





Universal 
Dictation Course 


The Universal Dictation Course is 
a graded dictation course beginning 
with short, easy business letters 
and gradually growing more diffi- 
cult to Court Reporting. Each 
business preceded by a shorthand 
vocabulary for it. (18 systems, 
book for each.) 


$1.50, postpaid 
Special Price to Schools 
W.L. MUSICK PUBLISHING CO. 
203 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








IN EMERGENCY 


Give us a chance to help you. Since January 1 we have 
placed more than 75 teachers at an aggregate of more than 
$60,000 salary,30 ofthem at trom $1,000 to $1,800. Registra- 
tion free. Full information for the asking, if you state 
your training and experience. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency 


A Specialty by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 35 Ocean St., Beverly, Mass. 








American Teachers’ Bureau 
Chicago—283 Dearborn St. 


Free Registration. We need many more 
teachers to supply thedemand. The onlyagency 
in CHICAGO or Middle West which makes a 
specialty of placing commercial teachers and 
solicitors. Write for registration blanks today. 
We sell school property. G. E. PoPpLe, Mgr. 











The Pratt Teachers Agency 


7O Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists and other teachers to colleges and 
schools. 

The Agency receives many calls for commer- 
cial teachers from public and private schools 
and business colleges. 


WM. 0O. PRATT, Manager 








——~ Ww) 
The Stamp of Pencil Quality 


Drxon’s American Graphite Pencils are 
made to fill every need. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for liberal sam- 
ples of Dixon’s Stenographer Pencils and 
copy of Dixon’s “‘Pencil Guide.” 

Mention this paper. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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GOVERNMENT 
POSITIONS 


50,830 Appointments were made 
to Civil Service places during the past year. 
Excellent opportunities for young people. 
Each year we instruct by mail hundreds of 
ersons who pass these examinations and 
eive appointments to life positions at 

10 to $1,200 ayear. If youdesire a position 

{ this kind, write for our Civil Service 
nnouncement, containing dates, places 
r holding examinations, and questions 
cently used by the Civil Service Com- 


1ission, 


Columbian Correspondence College 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





No Stenographer Can Afford 














IMPORTANT Please look at your address 
label, and if your subscrip- 

tion has run out, renew promptly. 
If you change your address, notify us 
promptly, giving both old and new address. 


To be 
Without 
This 
COPY 
HOLDER 





PRICE 


$1.25 








Money 
Refunded 
if not 


= Satisfactory 











Musick’s 
Shorthand Manuals 


Each lesson is followed by letters giving 
practice on the principles learned in the 
lessons preceding. Four different Manuals. 
State which you want. 

Universal Shorthand is a light-line system. 
Manual of Standard Phonography has the 
Pitman Alphabet. 

Manuai of Benn Pitman is purely Benn Pit- 


man, 
Manual of Graham is purely Graham. 
$1 postpaid 
A very liberal discount to schools 
W.L. MUSICK PUBLISHING CO. 
203 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The most essential feature about it— IT 1S SO SIMPLE TO 
OPERATE. You merely press the compressor clamp and 
the holder will hold your notebook in an erect position. 
TAKES LOOSE PAPERS, DEPOSITIONS, WILLS, AB- 
STRACTS, or anything you wish to rewrite or copy. 
It is made of quartered sawed oak and nickel plated steel. 
Every part is reinforced against any strain or breakage. 


Oo. R. BROWN CoO. 
81 Baldwin Bldg. |= INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 
of every State in the Union, It pays to 
use the best books, and it will pay you to 
investigate the merits of these publica- 
tions. The following subjects are repre- 
sented: spelling, letter writing, arith- 
metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








TYPEWRITERS 
At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, ali leading makes, 
in use only long enough to insure smooth run- 
ning adjustment, $10 to$55. Weare the largest 
handlers of slightly-used typewriters in the 
world and offer guaranteed rare bargains such 
as no other house can approach. 
S ial 2300 absolutely new Pistble Sholes 
pec machines built to sell for §J00— 
our price while they last, $45. 
We rent all makes of machines, $3 a month up 
Free Send today for our big catalogve list 
of rare typewriter bargains. Don’t 
buy until you see it. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 
285 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Ill. 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Gregg Writer 
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great overgrown weed that carries at its top some 
things—I shall not call them blossoms—that look like 
.an over-baked restaurant pie encircled with banana 
peels In short, the sunflower resembles real flowers 
as a cow resembles a canary bird I am told that 
Oscar Wilde picked the sunflower as a favorite. It is 
no wonder that he went to the bad But, as if all 
this irruption of ugliness, were not depressing enough, 
the thermometer during-a Kansas August malevo- 
lently climbs up to somewhere near the one-hundred 


There are several eapernenccs 
Among the 9 this world that are more to 
JayhawKkers be desired than a jaunt through 
ansas during the dog days 
In the early springtame, with the fair face of the lawn 
like prairies treckled with verbenas and wild phlox 
and the winey air vibrant with the nch trillings of 
meadow lark and bobolink, and an occasional overtone 
from a distant sandpiper or killdeer, Kansas 1s as 
fetching a country as heart could sigh for All nature 
is then deliciously dainty and seductive It 1s a realm 
for poets and their dreams. 
But Kansas in August! 
It suggests the remorseless fate that changes a gracile 


mark and stays there for weeks at a time, and mayhap 
a hot wind hke a blast from Tophet comes loafing 
along from the Arizonas and quiahiey shrivels up what 
little is Jeft of human comfort : 

The beautiful Kansas coat-of-arms is a sun-kissed 
prairs surmounted by a blue field of stars and the 
motto Ad astra per aspera,’’ which 1 may say for the 
benefit of my unlatinized reader means, ‘‘To the stars 
through adversity If I were alloted the job of 
getting up a coat-of-arms for Kansas, | would have 
a cyclone yoked to a prairie fire, the two driven by 
Carrie Nation rampant, wielding her hatchet, and the 
motto, **Nisi bonum sine bellum,” which may be fréetiy 
translated, *‘Nq good thing is to be had without a 
scrap 








fawnlike maid of seventeen into a weighty, prosaic 
dowager of fifty. Now the idyllic, emerald-tinted 


But if Kansas is hysterical and truculent. so is 


Taken from the November letter. One every month. Found only in the Western Penman, Profes- 


sional Edition ($1.00 a year), Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Back numbers beginning with September only. 














School 
Advertising and 
Printing 


Sample Prices 


1000 84x11 Bond Letter Heads $1.75 
1000 XXX Envelopes $1.75 


All work guaranteed to give 
satisfaction 


Send your matter for estimate and samples 
of stock. We make a specialty of school 
printing and can save you money on any 
job of printing, large or small. 








W. E. Warr, School Printer 
Metropolis, Illinois 








Any Stenographer Can Get a 
Better Position 

If they know how to get it—and keep it. 

Suppose only one article in THE STEN- 

OGRAPHER, the big shorthand magazine, 
showed you how to save fifteen minutes a 
day and do the work better, wouldn’t that 
be worth the price of a year’s subscription 
to you? 

Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER showed you how to 
overcome some bothersome detail in your 
work, wouldn’t that be wortha dollartoyou? 
I Suppose the constant reading of THE 

STENOGRAPHER and the application of 
its teaching to your daily work increased 
your earning power only two or three 
dollars a week, wouldn’t that be worth a 
dollar to you? 
q There really isn't any supposing about 

it—these are just afew of the certain- 
ties you buy with a year’s subscription to 
THE STENOGRAPHER. 

Free to Gregg Writers 

If they will send $1.00 for THE STENOGRAPHER 
fur 12 months, a GoOD ENGLISH FORM BOOK 
IN BUSINESS LETTER WRITING. A cloth-bound 
book, price 75 cents, that teaches a natural, easy, 
effective style, free from that stereotyped commer- 
cial jargon which the best business men are trying 
toavoid. The only way to get a better position and 
salary isto improve. Keep THE STENOGRAPHER 
and this Dictation Book at your elbow and in six 
months you will be worth twice what you are now, 
and you will get it, too. 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a three months’ 
trial subscription. Sample copy free 


‘THE STENOGRAPHER'"’ 
1413 Filbert St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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The Stenographers Dream T h e > ana d i an 
realized in SUMMIT car- Stenographer 


bon papers, the purest 
and cleanest ever made Toronto, Canada 
Issued Monthly 


Subscription $1.00 per annum 








Every stenographer is adopting 
them. Let us interest YOU. The only Shorthand Mag- 
We'll s hav é " " . 
wae SS? S58 SS > ae azine issued in Canada. 
regret it. Prices are reasonable b 
and the papers different from Contains all the newest 
anything ever on the market. features, 18s up-to-date, 
MENTION THIS MAGAZINE bright, and full of in- 
terest and information 


from cover to cover. 





Made and Sold only by 


Union Ribbon and Carbon Co. Subscribe Now 


INCORPORATED ns 
Advertisers should note 


Lippincott Building that this is a first-class 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. advertising medium oc- 
cupying a field all its own 





Factory Established in 1887 


NOW READY 


A business college catalogue for your school written by 
one of the foremost advertising men of the country. 
Just what you want, and the price enables you to use it. 




















The book contains sixteen or more pages, and is finely illustrated and 
beautifully printed. Sold to only one college in any county, and will not 
be sold in neighboring counties where there is a possibility of the cata- 
logues coming together. Send five cents fora sample copy. It is prob- 
ably just what you want to advertise your school, and you can buy them 
at a very reasonable price. 


Send the nickel today and you will 
have the sample by return mail 


The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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HANDSOME IS 
that 
HAMMOND DOES 


The HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 
does ALL the Fine Typewrit- 
ing of the World 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 


69th to 70th Streets and East River 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 303 Security Bldg. 











vn Interesting 
Instructive 


“Correct English 
-How to use it” 


A monthly magazine devoted to 
the use of English 


JOSEPHINE TuURCK BAKER, Editor 


Partial Contents for this Month 


Course in English for the Beginner. 
Course in English for the Advanced Pupil. 
How to Increase One’s Vocabulary. é 
The Art of Conversation. 

Should and Would. How to Use Them. 
Pronunciations. (Century Dictionary). 
Correct English in the Home. 

Correct English in the School. 

What to Say and What Not to Say. 

Course in Letter- Writing and Punctuation. 
Alphabetic List of Abbreviations. 
Business English for the Business Man. 
Compound Words: How to Write Them. 
Studies in English Literature. 


$1.00 a Year. Send 10c for Sample Copy 
Correct English, Evanston, III. 








THIS CUT IS ACTUAL SIZE OF PEN 


Gregg Pen 


It is pameneey conceded 
that the pen is the better 
instrument for short- 
hand writing. 


Through the numerous 
inquiries received from 
students, stenographers 
and teachers, we became 
convinced that there was 
a great demand for a 
really good fountain pen 
at a moderate price. 


We have been investi- 
gating, experimenting 
and figuring with a view 
to securing such a pen— 
and we have at last suc- 
ceeded. 


THE GREGG PEN, in 
our judgment, will give 
as much satisfaction as 
any of the largely adver- 
tised pens sold at $2.50 
and $3.00. 


If the pen is not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser, we 
willreplaceit or promptly 
refund the money. 


This is merely an an- 
nouncement—we do not 
intend to conduct an ex- 
tensive campaign on be- 
half of the GREGG PEN, 
as the margin of profit at 
the low price we have 
named would not justify 
it. But we do believe the 
pen will havea very large 
sale through the recom- 
mendation of those who 
use it. If you purchase 
the pen and find it satis- 
factory, we ask that you 
bring it to the attention 
of your friends. 


Each pen is sent in a neat 
box with filler and direc- 
tions. 


PRICE $1.50 POSTPAID 


Gregg Publishing Co. 
Chicago 
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The Key to the Situation 


By Enrolling Your Name in 


the Employment Department of 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 


The door that leads to a good position is opened. Typewritists and Steno- 
graphers always wanted. We hold the key to your situation. The army of 
Smith Premier operators is today increasing more than any other. 





Why ?— Because 


The machine is the best in general construction 

It has the straight-line keyboard 

It is the easiest to keep clean 

It has interchangeable platen for emergency calls 

It averages less for repairs than other machines 

It has a perfect card attachment 

It has an automatic ribbon device—no soiling of fingers 
It has perfect and permanent alignment 

It has ball bearings contributing quiet and ease 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. . 2 
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Permanent Alignment 
Easiest Action 
Quiet in Operation 


Convenient Devices for 
Handling Work 


The Features 


of the 


— “ 


{| 


“No. 10 Light Running Yost” 


commends the machine to all users of a typewriter 





Send for our unusual catalogue 


Yost Writing Machine Co. 


245 Broadway, New York 
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There are several eapenenccs 
19 this world that are more to 
be desired than a jaunt through 
Kansas during the dog days 
In the early springtime, with the fair face of the lawn 
like prairjes treckled with verbenas and wild phlox, 
and the winey air vibrant with the rich trillings of 
meadow lark and bobolink, and an occasional overtone 
from a distant sandpiper or killdeer, Kansas 1s as 
fetching a country as heart could sigh for All nature 
is then deliciously dainty and seductive It 1s a realm 
for poets and their dreams 

But Kansas in August! 

It suggests the remorseless fate that changes a gracile, 
fawnlike maid of seventeen into a weighty, prosaic 
dowager of fifty. Now the idyllic, emerald-tinted 


Among the 
Jayhawkers 


.an over-baked restaurant pic 


» APerambulus. 


great overgrown weed that carries at its top some 
things—I shall not call them blossoms—that look like 
encircled with banana 
peels In short, the sunflower resembles real flowers 
as a cow resembles a canary bird I am told that 
Oscar Wilde picked the sunflower as a favorite. It is 
no wonder that he went to the bad. But, as if all 
this irruption of ugliness, were not depressing enough, 
the thermometer during-a Kansas August malevo- 
lently climbs up to somewhere near the one-hundred 
mark and stays there for weeks at a time, and mayhap 
a hot wind like a blast from Tophet comes loafing 
along from the Arizonas and quiaily shrivels up what 
Jittle is Jeft of human comfort 

he beautiful Kansas coat-of-arms is a sun-kissed 
prairie surmounted by a blue field of stars and the 
motto, ‘Ad astra per aspera,’’ which 1 may say for the 
benefit of my unlatinized reader means, ‘Fo the stars 
through adversity’ If I were alloted the job of 
getting up a coat-of-arms for Kansas, I would have 
a cyclone yoked to a prairie fire, the two driven by 
Carrie Nation rampant, wiclding her hatchet, and the 
motto, “‘Nist bonum sine bellum,” which may ve {rely 
translated, *"Nq good thing is to be had without.a 
scrap." 


But if Kansas is hysterical and truculent. so is 
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Persons desiring to secure the best positions as commercial teachers 
will find it greatly to their interest to spend a few months at the 


Zanerian College, Columbus, Ohio 


which is headquarters for commercial teachers and penmen. In fact the leading commercial 
schools of America are continually applying to us for commercial teachers who are good penmen, 
and the demand is greater than we can supply. 


A good handwriting, and the ability to teach penmanship successfully, help wonderfully to 
round out the commercial teacher’s equipment. They alse double the demand for his services, 
and raise the figures in his salary as no other one branch will. 


Then again, persons desiring to secure a commercial education will find penmanship the best 
stepping-stone to that end. Hundreds of our pupils have paid their way in securing an educa- 
tion, both commercial and literary, by teaching penmanship and doing pen work. 


Carefully consider the matter ard write for catalogue 
It will interest you. Address the proprietors 


ZANER & BLOSER, Columbus, Ohio 


The Wellington No. 2 


THE POSITIVELY 
“WRITING IN SIGHT” 


Typewriter 


A practical, business-like 
up-to-date typewriter for 


Only $60 :00 


Speedy — Portable — Durable 


Simple in construction, built for plenty 
of hard work. Visible writing, no lift- 
ing of carriage to see your work. Align- 
ment is positive and permanent. 

One of the largest railway corporations 
in the country has adopted it and has 
y over 425 in use. 

John Wanamaker sold 500 Wellingtons 
the first year he had the arency for 
New York, and has sold 1,500 more 
since then. 

Write for circulars. We send the machine out on 10 days’ ty trial. Do not buy a writing 
machine of any kind without investigating the ““Weliington No. 2. 


The Williams Manufacturing Company, Limited 
Plattsburgh, New York 
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